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THE WESLEYAN 


DR. AND MRS. DICE ROBINS ANDERSON 

♦ 

We, the Wesleyan staff, wish to extend our congratula- 
tions to Dr. and Mrs. Anderson, on their sixth anniversary 
with us. 

Through the six years that Dr. Anderson has been 
president of Wesleyan, he has been recognized as a capable, 
progressive, and kindly leader. Under his guidance, Wesleyan 
has not only come through the depression intact and strength- 
ened, but has reached a high climax of national honor in her 
great centennial celebration. To have meant the things that 
I)r. Anderson has meant to our college through these six years, 
and to have raised her standards and glory ever higher, is to 
prove Dr. Anderson more than worthy of the deep love and 
respect we hold for him. 

Also do we wish to offer our sincere love for and ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Anderson. She has stood beside Dr. Ander- 
son in every undertaking he has made for the advancement of 
Wesleyan, and has led in many enterprises of benefit to the 
school. Her charm of manner, her understanding and loyalty, 
her great energy and ability, have all contributed inestimably 
to the prestige of our college. 

For all of these things and others we thank the Ander- 
sons. The many honors and positions they both hold in state 
and local organizations are testimony to their ability and popu- 
larity. But above all else we wish that they might understand 
how much zee value knowing such human and charming person- 
alittes. 
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Love Will Pass You By 

SARAH HAMMONS 


9 HE first person ever to propose 
to Rosa Gayhart was Lt. 
Mitchell YVinthrop of the Air 
Corps. It was in the fall after 
her graduation from college the 
June before. And it was the 
climax to a summer that had been filled 
with happiness for Rosa and Mitchell. 
They had done everything they both 
loved. They had gone swimming in the 
ocean, had sailed in a tiny sail boat up 
and down the rivers, and had lain for 
hours in the warm sand on the beaches. 
At night they had sat hand in hand, talk- 
ing, or else listening to the surf booming 
in. 

And then one night Mitchell took his 
hand from Rosa’s and, without looking 
at her, said, 

“Rosa, you know that I leave next 
week — I want you to come with me. I 
knew that night I met you that you were 
the one person in the world I wanted. 

1 would have asked you to marry me the 
next time I saw' you, only I knew you’d 
think I w'as crazy, or else wasn’t sincere. 
These short months I’ve spent trying to 
figure out ways of winning you. I’m not 
good at that sort of thing, you know. 
Somehow' at West Point I just never 
did find time to let any girl get really in- 
side my heart. Now' I know’ that you’re 
the one thing 1 need to make me happy. 
I’ve never really had any love. Colonel 
Landon w ? as superb to me, but somehow 
he couldn’t supply what a family could 
have — if I’d ever had a family. 

“I haven’t an aw’ful lot to give you 
Rosa, no family background, not very 
much money. Hut I can give you the 
faith Colonel Landon has shown in me, — 
and all the love a man ever had for a 
girl. 

“We’d sail the last week in September. 
And Panama is really a swell place to 
live, Rosa, full of glamor and romance. 

I sound like a travel advertisement, don t 
I? (Rosa smiled in spite of herself.) 
And army life is fun — changes all the 
time, and none of the ordinary conven- 
tional monotony. And excitement — why 


you’d never know w hen I went up in the 
morning whether you’d be addressed as 
the Widow Winthrop that night”. 

His tone left the lightness and became 
low and earnest again. 

“And, Rosa, you don’t know' what it 


TO A FOREST FIRE 

I sale a haze of smoke 
And a host of spirited flames 
Enshrouding 
St alien rt pines and 
Quivering baby elms. 

“ IV ait I said , 

“Do not destroy the 
Loveliness and beauty 
Of that hillside! 

Devour instead some 
Barren and 
Forsaken ground ” 

“ IV hat right have you 
To ask for such?” 

The preying fire answered, 

“Do you beg favors 
Of your Angel , 

Death r 

—Bobby Kelly, ’39. 


would mean to me to know’ that you 
were always down there waiting for me. 
You’d give me courage — and a desire to 
live, those times up there when the beauty 
of what’s Beyond beckons to you”. 

He evidently had finished, and was 
waiting. But still Rosa sat there. After 
long minutes she began speaking, and it 
was as though she had been forming the 
speech over in her mind in order to grasp 
the exact wording. There was almost a 
tone of fear in her voice. 

“Oh, Mitch, you can never know how 
I’ve dreaded this moment. You could 
never know’ the anguished hours I’ve 
spent wondering what I’d do when this 
time came. You see Mitch, I don t know'. 
Oh, I know I love you — I’ve been sincere 


w’hen I told you I did. But I keep think- 
ing, suppose it isn’t a lasting love; how 
do I know this is the man I’ve been wait- 
ing for all my life, how’ do I know that 
in a few’ years I w’on’t meet somebody 
who is the embodiment of all my dreams? 
“And Mitch,” she turned to him, “ if it’s 
like that, — so uncertain, it can’t be a 
true lasting love, can it?” 

“No”, he said, and he kept his eyes 
straight out toward the ocean. 

“Oh Mitch, I’ve wanted to think 
‘this is the man my heart has cried out 
for!’ But I don’t want to take a chance 
on marriage — my marriage must last. I 
don’t want anything ever to mar it.” 

There were tears in her voice and 
misery shining in her eyes. Mitchell saw’ 
it and he had only a greater love for her. 

“I think I understand, Rosa,” he said, 
“and I guess you’re right. As for me, 
there will never be anyone else. But if, 
in these next two years I’m stationed in 
Panama, you should know that you did 
love me, you’ll let me know’, won’t you? 
I’ll come for you anywhere.” 

“Oh, darling I will, I will, but I’ll 
never deserve you”. 

Mitchell left suddenly the next day, 
and a w eek or so later people were say- 
ing, “I wonder what happened to Rosa 
and that young lieutenant? I thought 
they were in love”. And when the ones 
with more nerve than manners asked her, 
Rosa smiled tolerantly and answered 
something, but gave them no informa- 
tion. 

For w eeks she hung around her house, 
trying to hide the fear that hovered near 
her heart. It was a haunting fear, one 
that was even more deadly than had been 
the one about the depth of her love for 
Mitchell. Now something inside her kept 
saying, “You’ve lost him ; he is the man 
you love, and you’ll never love another.” 

Finally, in sheer desperation she began 
going with Robert. He was her next- 
door neighbor and had known Rosa since 
he used to tow her, a little tot, on his 
big bicycle. He had watched her grow 
up, and now’ he had started in to enjoy 
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knowing her as a young woman. 

Before long he restored the laughter 
to her eyes, and an approach to joy in 
her life. They wined and dined and 
danced together while he told her hits 
from his law office. On Saturdays and 
Sundays they hunted through the 
swamps, or fished, in little batteaux, on 
the rivers. 

Then on Thanksgiving afternoon 
when they were returning from a foot- 
ball game in Jacksonville, all snuggled 
under blankets, Robert had suddenly 
said, 

“Rosa, my child, have 1 ever told you 
I loved you ?” 

And she had laughed and said, “Not 
since the time you bumped me off your 
bicycle and had to tell me you loved me 
to keep me from crying.” 

“Robert’s face sobered a good bit as 
he went on, but his tone bantered, as it 
always did when he was very serious. 

“Well, I do, and I want you to marry 
me. I know you, but I love you in spite 
of it. I’ve practically brought you up, 
and you’ve turned out to be just the 
sort of wife I want.” 

Rosa had no trouble refusing Robert. 
Her mind had said, “He has everything 
you’ve ever wanted”, but her heart had 
said, “I don’t love him.” 

Just before Christmas Rosa got a job 
in Atlanta, to take it on the first of the 
year. And then during Christmas week 
she met Ted, who had come down from 
Atlanta to spend the holidays. He com- 
pletely monopolized her, and even stayed 
over two days to ride her back to Atlan- 
ta with him. 

File minute he had met her at a dance 
he broke on her. At the sixth break he 
said, “I’m sorry, but habits just take 
hold of me so quickly.” The twelfth 
time he broke he said, “You know it’s 
a perfectly appalling fact how a habit 
can hold you in its clutches. Now take 
me — “and Rosa had interrupted with, 

“I don’t want you.” 

He laughed and went on. “I was just 
going to say that 1 really didn’t mean to 
break so much, but that I had just got- 
ten bound by force of habit.” 

And from then on Rosa became a habit 
with him, both in Brunswick and back 
in Atlanta. He took her to dinner, thea- 
ter, dancing, or somewhere every night 
she allowed him to come. And in the quiet 
moments they had together he told her of 


his medicine, of some of his cases that 
weighed heavily on his mind, and of his 
dreams for a hospital of his own some 
day. 

As Rosa listened her reason kept say- 
ing, “Surely here’s the man — you’d just 
fit into his life. Y ou need each other . 
But when he finally asked her she replied 
evenly and quietly that she did not love 
him. 

After that she grew restless and 
moody, anti so in May went home for a 
short vacation. But when she started to 
go back her father suggested that she 
quit work and go with her mother to 
the mountains for the summer. And Rosa 
gratefully accepted. 

Once in North Carolina she stayed 
quietly around the hotel with her mother, 
seemingly content not to go anywhere 
or do anything. They would lie on their 
beds in the afternoons, talking mother- 
and-daughter talk. Once, in an outburst, 
Rosa had said, “Mother won’t I ever 
love anybody madly enough to follow 
him to the ends of the earth, to take 
whatever chances may come?” 

And her mother had said, hiding the 
anguish in her voice, “Of course, dear, 
you just haven’t met the right man yet.” 
After that her mother saw to it that she 
got out some and joined in the life of 
the young people at the resort. And she 
watched anxiously for signs to see if Rosa 
was still thinking of the lieutenant. 

In the latter part of June Rosa met 
Sherrod, who had come up for the week- 
end from Chapel Hill. He taught Eng- 
lish at the University; was a quiet, medi- 
tative sort of man, tall and thin, with a 
clean-cut, good looking face. He seemed 
to answer Rosa’s needs, he was silent 
through long walks in the woods, and 
lie was attentive to every wish she had. 
When he talked she learned a lot about 
his academic life, and his method of 
practicing his profession, his outlook on 
and philosophy of life. And what she 
found out she liked. He came back fre- 
quently after that week-end, and Rosa 
began to look forward with a quiet en- 
thusiasm to his visits. With his scholarly 
attitude he gave her ideals she had never 
known before. Everything took on a new 
and different meaning with Sherrod 
around her. Every little thing they did 
together, every little episode, was a thing 
of enjoyment, in the quiet sort of enjoy- 
ment Rosa had learned from him. 


And then he suggested that they had so 
many things in common, that they really 
should marry. And y et, Rosa saw within 
herself and knew that though she loved 
him for his fineness and sweetness, and 
companionship, that she could never want 
to be his wife. 

After that Rosa and her mother came 
home. In her wretchedness she was un- 
able to fight off the reminders of Mitch- 
ell which haunted her afresh when she 
was at home. 'The old indecision said, 
“You love him, send for him,” and the 
other side said, “You aren’t sure, you’ll 
wreck both of your lives.” 

One day at breakfast her father said, 
“Rosa, would you like to work down 
at the Child Welfare? With what train- 
ing you’ve had and your liking for that 
sort of thing I believe Cuthbert would 
take you.” Rosa had brightened a little, 
and in a week she was at work. 

As the winter wore on she improved 
physically, and in spirit. She seemed never 
too tired of being with the children who 
came under her responsibility. She fitted 
into the work as though it had been 
created especially for her. 

Her work made her even more a sub- 
ject for general conversation at least once 
a meeting wherever any group gathered. 
Married men said, “What Rosa needs 
to do is to marry and have children of 
her own to look after,” or, “Man! what 
a good wife she’d make.” And ex-beaux 
and new young men in town would say, 
“How has she stayed single all this time, 
surely somebody could get her,” or “Boy, 
1 11 bet she’s broken more hearts than 
anybody in this state.” 

Eventually Rosa became aware of Ran- 
dolph, the young Episcopal minister, who 
was working in the Child Welfare 
several days a week. He came to her 
with kindly, friendly help while she was 
new and inexperienced. Later when he 
had begun to admire her talent in the 
work he came for suggestions from her, 
or to discuss some case which was worry- 
ing him. They formed a team, as they 
called it, and worked out their case prob- 
lems together. 

Almost before they knew it Randolph 
had started coming to Rosa’s home to 
continue after office work. And there he 
unfolded his past life to her, its tragedy, 
which had made him so melancholy and 
had made him turn to the clergy for so- 
luce, and his ambitions for work and still 
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more work. His disposition of a kind of 
holiness, and moodiness, appealed to 
Rosa, and she forgot her own unhappi- 
ness in her desire to contribute some- 
thing of joy to Randolph’s life. 

She succeeded. Hut when she did, Ran- 
dolph realized that he needed her as the 
guiding part of his life. His proposal and 
her refusal hurt her worse than any had 
since Mitch. The old restlessness and 
anguish returned and she became hag- 
gard and dull-eyed again. 

She walked the woods and the beaches 
alone, in a desperate desire to forget 
everything and get away from everybody. 
Human companionship brought her no 


help; there was no one she could talk 
with, no one she could get comfort from. 
Over and over she said to herself, “I 
need someone. Randolph, nor the others, 

have needed me as much as I need some- 
»» 

one . 

And then late one afternoon in the 
summer something inside her said, “It’s 
Mitchell you need. Call him back”. She 
stopped dead still, completely stunned at 
the realization which had come. And yet 
somehow she had the feeling that all 
along she had known it would come. 

She thought of cabling to him, but 
then there was so much she wanted to 
tell him she ended by writing. 


Years later when Rosa was head of the 
Child Welfare, people were still saying, 
“Isn’t it a shame Rosa Gayhart never 
married. Such a fine girl, and so charm- 
ing”. They wondered because they didn’t 
know that the day before Rosa’s letter 
got to Panama, two fellow officers had 
found Lieutenant Mitchell Winthrop, 
and his plane, the Hell-bent Zephyer he 
had called her, smashed into the side of 
a mountain. 

After a little examination Lieutenant 
Lambkin had said, “He gave out of gas.” 

And Lieutenant Caldwell, who had 
known Lieutenant Winthrop intimately 
said, “I wonder why he didn’t bail out.” 


Clamors of Clarissa 


(Remember in the last installment we 
left little Clarissa from Spunkett, Spun- 
kett, and Spunkett’s Crematory in the 
wilds of the jungles with It approaching 
through the darkness. Start this exciting 
new novel by American’s foremost ad- 
verture writer now.) 

LARISSA, our brave heroine, 
stood transfixed and watched / / 
approach. Could it be the Wes- 
leyan centennial, or that man 
again? As It draws nearer, she 
sees it in its true colors and it 
is only rain, hard bitter rain. She wraps 
her kimono tighter and tunes on the 
phonograph louder. She had been in the 
shack for days and not even an install- 
ment man. 

Then she hears the whistle of the Ape 
Man, or is it the ice man, and falls vio- 
lently in love with him. She decides nev- 
er to leave him. Then she thinks about 
her career and the trip she would have 
won writing the slogan for dandruff re- 
mover. 

She and Abbie, her hero, dress in love- 
ly pink and white uniforms and fly to- 
wards the North Pole. I hey reach it 
early in the afternoon and all the natives 
are having a fish-fry on the green where 
the snow has melted. There are so many 
fish and so much snow r melted that 
Clarissa Honey Chile mistakes it for 



ODD BRISBANE NASH 

the Southland and softly cries over 
strains of Sewanee River w hich her mus- 
cle-bound Tarzan is humming in a 


Do not weep, dear one, 

You said , 

Consoling me. 

Love is laughter 
Spilled on the April air. 

W ear armor of cool smiles, 

And gay nothings. 

Love's bars fit not 
Your mournful flute. 

And so I’ve followed you 
In carefree paths. 

S u nlig h t — star l igh t — 

The flattery of banter — 

I know my lesson well. 

And I am helpless now 

To solace your anguished love for me. 

Nor can you even know 

The hot tears that drop 

Inside my beaten silver mask of smiles. 

— Helen Jones, ’38. 


Southern drawl. They teach the Eskimos 
a few trucking steps and leave them for 
the Orient where our heroine has a date 
with a fortune-teller and a lady snake 
charmer. 

Abbie, the snake, is charmed and does 


a hula in a tree top. Clarissa the w ild- 
eyed, is forced to stab the snake-eyed 
snake-in-the-grass with a nail file, and 
horse-whips the fortune-telling mystic for 
telling her only misfortunes. She and Ab- 
bie, the hero!, Jump on their Arabian 
steeds and win the race by a neck. It’s 
a good idea, so they neck until supper 
w hich they have with reporters at round- 
up time. 

Abbie, the great big strong silent he- 
man, is learning to talk, and has turned 
into a round-up buckaroo and rounds up 
a lot of things including red bugs. 

Clarissa, our lovely heroine, with her 
sense of humor, is running for Queen of 
the May, for a lark, and already is 
dubbed Cleopatra the Second in the pa- 
pers. 

It was just after the banquet wdien Ab- 
bie and Clarissa Cleo were counting the 
votes for a publicity stunt, that Some- 
thing with a knife in It's mouth snuck up 
behind Clarissa! Oh, Horror upon Hor- 
rors ! 

In the distance, a Swiss mountain 
climber is yodeling The End of a Perfect 
Day. Abbie is drifting to slumber. IT 
creeps nearer — always nearer — up — up — 
•behind Clarissa. (Don t look now!) 
N earer— N ea rer— ( A h— /1— ) N earer 
— Nearer — 

(To be Continued ) 


AMBROSIA FROM THE GODS 


OLD REFRAIN 


BITTERSWEET 


I'd love to take a sterling spoon, 

A shell-thin fragile one, 

And lightly dip a frothy fluff 
From snowy clouds near the moon. 

I'd like to float this creamy tip 
On golden liquid moonbeams 
Held in a sparkling goblet spun 
Prom the azure of heaven’s dip. 

And then I’d take this glistening brew 
Of moonbeams, sky, and clouds, 

And blithely lift it to my lips 
To drink a toast to you. 

-A. T., ’38. 


A sickening sound. 

The sound of idols crumbling 
And rumbling down. 

An idol 

Fashioned from the heart, 

Colored in the fondest wanderings 
Of the imagination , 

Flayed upon by lights and shadows 
Of uncertainty, 

Projected from the soul, 

Loved. 

An idol 

Intrusted in its frailty 
To human keeping .... 

.... Only to give it a name . 

And then 
Down 
ft tumbles, 

Crumbles. 

A sickening .... sound .... 

-H. B. *37. 


The lady united all the night 

P'or the gentleman dressed in blue — 
And all the night 'tuas a icorld without 
light 

And only the sound of dew . 
llith unclosed eyes she watched the 
dawn 

And wept with the rays of the sun. 
Then brushed her eyes, and with harsh 
cries. 

Cursed herself a foolish one. 

— R. P., ’37. 


How can I sing 

Of all the beauty that I see in spring f 
How can 1 tell of birds on icing 
Through azure skies, or ones that fling 
From green-draped trees their throaty 
whispering f 

IF hat can / say of skies that fade 
Into a darker, rustling night t Or shade 
That overhangs a quiet, dusky glade f 
Of blossoms that though frayed 
By early rains have now paid 
Off their debt of nurture. I also bring 
My payment. My praise will ring 
/ /trough all my soul. Clod k notes that 
/ am swayed — 

And so he will forgive this poor return 
I've made. 

-S’. H., ’ 37 . 


SPRING POVERTY 

/ passed your gallant, molten square 
Of stalwart daffodils. 

And smiled to see them mark time there 
To unsung martial trills . 

,h ‘[ ,hen "<y heart— throbbing twist 

Swift caught my aching throat 

A Peachtree had flung from its ragged 
mist 

A rubbish, brohen-fenced coat. 

— H. J. ’38. 


T oday 

I am full of them — 

These moments of high gladness : 

Joy streaking 
Through me at a 
Trivial word. 

Plash of happiness 
Erasing these familiar 
Sights. 

A fleeting thought 
If ellitig within me this — 

Ecstasy. 

If It He, transcending all, 

A glow 

Golden, diffused, enveloping, spreads; 
lading, 

Dying. 

And my heart keeps beating, beating : 

1 1 is the last time 
It is the last. 

— B. J„ ’37. 


PUNARJANMAN 

H hat, if when this life here is o’er 
II e find there may be plenty more f 
I hat having made a mess of life 
I here s still a chance to make it right. 
P or having died, we come again 
I 0 live once more life’s little span. 

In form of cat or dog or cow; 

And so I pray right here and now, 
Dear Lord, if it must be like that. 
Make me anything but a cat! 

-F. T., ’ 37 . 
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EDITORIAL 

BARBARA JONES 

We dwell apart; we belong to an isolated section of humanity. We are 
girls in college. Within our comparatively narrow, protecting environment 
we survey blandly a world of practicalities and of common-places; a world 
into which we will soon enter, expectantly, yet reluctantly. 

Here we are taught, approved, sheltered. We are the receivers of an 
ever-flowing stream of ideas and ideals. Consciously, or unconsciously, per- 
haps, we set our goals in infinity, and with tremulous steps make our way 
toward them. We find life sweet, not too difficult. Our problems are not too 
great; they can be solved. We have willing hands to help us, loving hearts 
to guide us. We see little that is unpleasant, ugly. We are girls in college. 

We are the favored, the fortunate few of them all. The world looks 
at us, and smiles, and envies us. Our place is one to cherish, and to love. 

Soon we will leave it all — the companionship, the protection, the 
glamor. No longer will we wear an armor of love and care. We will be like 
all the others — out in the world. We will find many things we have not 
known deeply before: Selfishness, rather than generosity, indifference in- 
stead of love. And perhaps we will wonder, may lose hope, and forget our 
goals. 

But there is beauty, if we have eyes to see it, and much glory and love, 
if we can but find it. 

We end life here, then, and begin it anew, and a prayer lies deep with- 
in us : 

Let us have hope; let us have courage; let us keep our ideals. 
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A Circuit Riders Daughter 


ALBERTA TRULOCK 


4j T| k| F the history of the first year of 
jpl^l my life were written in head- 
SfrlSrl l* ne style, it would read some- 
JLJ8J tiling like this: Born in Church 
jgSSJ Made Over into House; Slept 
in Dresser Drawer; Grew to 
Trunk Size. 

Now being born in a house made over 
from a church with cracks in the Hoor 
so wide one could see the chickens scratch- 
ing around on the ground below, sleep- 
ing in a dresser drawer and later a trunk, 
is certainly unusual enough to satisfy any- 
one’s thirst for atmosphere. Add to that 
the times during that first winter when 
the atmosphere (in the concrete sense 
of the word) came through the windows 
in the form of snow, despite rags tight- 
ly stuffed in the paneless places, and it 
completes a rather fitting setting for the 
beginning of these eighteen years that I 
have been a preacher’s daughter. 

Lest I give the wrong impression, I 
confess that in the course of these eigh- 
teen years, with the exception of a few 
hundred nights spent on two chairs 
placed together with pillows between, or 
on quilts spread on the Hoor, 1 have man- 
aged to spend most of my nights in some 
sort of bed. 

There have always been interesting 
experiences though. One never knows 
how fascinating such things as shifting 
furniture to hide torn spots in rugs, hang- 
ing pictures over spotted wall paper, us- 
ing table cloths when clean sheets are 
lacking, and propping broken bureau legs 
on blocks of wood can be unless one has 
lived in a parsonage! 

Naturally, all my life I have heard 
the standardized sayings, “Oh, she’s just 
the preacher’s daughter, you can’t expect 
any better,” and “Preacher’s children 
are always the worst,” and “Oh, don’t 
you hate being a preacher’s daughter?” 

I had these things pounded into my 
head by the population in general until 
I actually began to believe that I was 
one of a persecuted class for whom there 


was no hope — only pity. However, there 
was some consolation in being a martyr to 
the cause, and I was bravely resigned to 
do my best and receive the heavenly re- 
ward, although heavenly rewards alone 
are not much consolation to a grow- 


AND NOW I POLISH STARS 

You drove away, / stood in a cloud of 
dust. 

Heart reaching after you, speechless 
I stood staring, unbelievable — 

You had gone taking with you 
The things that had made my life 
Gay and fine and sweet. 

/ was alone; my life an empty bowl. 

li ait ! As the dust of you settles about 
me 

My tear-blinded eyes see something 
Shiny in the brown dust. 

Kneeling, 1 find a handful of stars. 

One is hope, white and gleaming , 

One is glistening memories, one is shared 
Dreams, one is cloud-brushed visions, 
And the most brill ant star is faith. 

I hut my life, tho* lacking some of its 
zest. 

Goes on, and / spend my time polishing 
stars. 

— Bascom Knight, ’39. 


ing girl who is very much on earth. 

One of the principal things that caused 
this feeling of selfpity because fate had 
made me a preachers daughter was that 
we could never own our home or our 
furniture. 

Never shall I forget the tense breath- 
lessness I always felt when we turned for 
the first time into the new street where 
we were to live. Invariably, there would 
be a perfectly palatial-looking home im- 
mediately next door to the church on the 
other side of the parsonage, and our 


hearts would stand in our throats in the 
hope that this would be the parsonage. 
But it never was. 

The parsonage was always a rather 
comfortable but rambling looking old 
house with a hall running through from 
front to back and a dark red or green 
curtain hanging at the dividing line be- 
tween the front and back. A hall tree 
for hats and coats was the first inevita- 
ble piece of furniture. 

Lhe living room was furnished in odd 
pieces given by various generous persons 
and often there was a slip underneath 
informing us that, “This is the property 
of Mrs. Peyton C. Rembrant lent to the 
parsonage for the use of the pastor.” 
Sometimes there was a hard settee, or a 
love seat, but only one in a hundred had a 
long plush sofa with matching chairs, 
and it was seventeen years of my life 
before we ever moved to one like that. 

Allotting bed rooms to the members 
of the family was the most thrilling thing 
that happened the first week. These 
rooms too were a conglomeration of styles 
and colors of furniture though occasion- 
ally some thoughtful committee would 
have painted it all the same color. 

Always there were three pieces of fur- 
niture sure to be found somewhere in 
the house: a “wash stand” (for bowl and 
pitcher when the presiding elder came), 
a bureau (one of those tall high things 
with a long mirror on one side, a set 
of small drawers on the other and two 
long drawers underneath, which draw- 
ers sometimes came in quite conveniently 
as 1 have already mentioned), and a bed 
with a solid w'ooden head about four or 
five feet high luxuriously carved at the 
top. 

Oh, the times I have humped my head 
on those high wooden beds! 1 seriously 
Contemplate borrow ing a good thick foot- 
ball helmet if I ever have to sleep on 
another one. The mattress was always 
made of straw' with huge lumps in just 
the wrong places. It really is a wonder 
that preachers’ daughters have any figure 
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at all. In comparison with most parson- 
age beds, a dresser drawer is really a re- 
lict. 

In the kitchen was always the safe 
with the perforated tin doors, and some- 
where near a leaky ice-box would be 
dripping. For some unknown reason the 
dining room was nearly always the best 
furnished room in the house. About the 
only thing wrong w ith that w as the buffet 
drawer that was always stuck. 

The church members who built par- 
sonages in the olden days, when most of 
them were built, evidently considered 
light walls and floors a contaminating 
influence to the pastor. Practically every 
room was dull gray, brown or oak, and 
the first thing we always did was paint 
the walls cream and the floors cherry red 
or bright yellow to dispel the tomb-like 
gloom. 

The parsonage that I’m writing about 
is the usual one. Some are better. A 
great many are worse. Hardly more than 
one in every fifty would be decidedly 
better. The first few that we lived in 
lacked even a bath tub, and on one oc- 
casion my little brother embarrassed the 
family very much by asking the chair- 
man of the welcome committee, who met 
us at the station, if there were a bath tub 
in the house. 

Though now I have come to the place 
where I actually love a parsonage, even 
a rather bad one, and I see the thought- 
fulness behind every <|uilt and every 
piece of furniture; for a long time I 
could not. I felt like an orphan in an 
antique, curiosity shop and would have 
given my life’s blood for one room in 
which all the furniture matched anti all 
the shades worked. I knew* no life in the 
world was as hard as mine! 

This feeling was strongest during my 
thirteenth and fourteenth years, a time 
when everyone gets the What’s-life- 
worth-living attitude anyway. 

As girls usually are at that age, I was 
bogged up in the most thrilling part of 
a very serious love affair. Nobody before 
or since had ever been in love like I was, 
and it seemed so useless to explain. I he 
family took it so nonchalantly — just like 
breakfast in the morning. Hut I couldn’t 
expect them to understand. No mere mor- 
tal could comprehend anything so heaven- 
ly, I thought; so I suffered and exulted 
in silence, bearing it all the best I could. 


This was all very w*ell until the final 
blow* came. 

In the fall the Bishop said we must 
move. Here everything in me revolted. 
Why they were breaking up the most 
wonderful experience a human being 
had ever had just for the sake of stick- 
ing to an old system that made preachers 
move w hen they were called. I knew* my 
life w'as blasted. I would never recover 
— and it all happened because I w*as a 
preacher’s daughter. 

On arriving in the new* town, 1 spent 
a few miserable nights wondering why I 
was ever born, but after a month or two 
I was horrified to discover that I was 
actually recovering. 

When I recovered, I recovered with a 
bang. I wanted to go everywhere and 
do everything that everyone else did. 
Here I was up against it again. Woe be 
unto me! My Daddy was a preacher. I 
couldn’t dance. 1 couldn’t smoke. I 
couldn’t play bridge. The most exciting 


thing I could do at the mature age of 
fourteen years was sit on the porch under 
a bright street light with my date, or 
walk to town to see a show*. What four- 
teen-year-old wouldn’t be humiliated ! 

Another terrible injustice in my opin- 
ion at this time, was the fact that I 
couldn’t buy all the smart-looking clothes 
I felt necessary to my social position. 
Kven if my made-over clothes w ere “much 
better material than you could buy”, as 
I w f as comfortingly told, nevertheless, I 
longed to shock the congregation on Sun- 
day morning by looking like a Vogue 
fashion plate — and I ask you, could even 
Venus accomplish that feat in a made- 
over dress? If my Daddy had made a 
big salary, I could have had all the 
clothes 1 wanted, but my daddy was a 
preacher, and no preacher made a big 
salary. 

That was the bitter channel in which 
my thoughts ran up until a little over a 
year ago. Now with the more sane out- 
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look of the eighteen-ycar-old (which I 
realize is not any too sane still) I can 
look back and laugh at the silly things 
I thought then. 1 am beginning to see 
that though there is a price to pay for 
being a preacher’s daughter, the benefits 
far outweigh the costs. 

Probably the determining factor in my 
finally coming to this more optimistic 
conclusion, is that it has at last dawned 
upon me that a minister’s daughter is not 
an isolated creature different from every- 
one else. She doesn’t have to be any worse 
than the average girl. Neither is she ob- 
ligated to he a white-robed saint. I’ve 
learned to ignore those people who class 
preacher’s daughters apart as either devils 
or angels, and I’m having the most glori- 
ous time just being an ordinary person. 

Just being an ordinary person is a great 
relief after having lived with the idea 
that you were expected either to com- 
mit a murder or else go to the other ex- 
treme and he a missionary. 

1 see now that my parents (thank 
goodness they are broadminded!) Want 
me to he good, hut no better than any 
other honest persons would want their 
daughter to he. As for the old prophecy 
that preachers’ children turn out the 
worst, after a little study of Who’s Who, 
I’ve discarded that theory along with the 
old one about night air being injuri- 
ous to the health. 

With this firmly settled, I’ve begun 
to discover many more things that can be 
added to the credit side of the sheet. I see 
more and more of them every day, and 
though they are quite varied, all of them 
may he labeled under one general head 
— a broader outlook. 

I’m not so sure now that it was so 
terrible to have to wear half-soled shoes 
occasionally, and not he able to have all- 
da)’ suckers every time I wanted them, 
for these experiences so broadens one’s 
outlook that luxuries cannot be accepted 
as a matter of course. 

I go to college in a wonderfully equip- 
ped building, nicely furnished, and with 
every possible convenience, and when I 
turn the faucet to let steaming hot water 
in a tub, I know I could never appre- 
ciate it half so much had I not lived in 
parsonages where the tank, if there was 
one, never held more than two gallons 
of water. Somehow I think girls who 
have not had that experience can never 


reverence a tub of hot w'ater as I do ! 

Perhaps one of the greatest advantages 
in having to live on the small salary of a 
minister is the depth that comes into the 
family relations. Experiences like having 
to figure out whether there will be enough 
money to buy a dime’s worth of candy on 
Saturday night after the Sunday school 
nickels have been laid aside just natur- 
ally bind a family closer together, aside 
from making the candy taste much sweet- 
er. 

I’m sure I should not love my brother 
half so much had we not experienced the 
thrill of saving Octagon Soap coupons 
for a set of water glasses to give Mother 
on Mother’s Day. 

The family ties that were strength- 
ened then are worth much more than dol- 
lars. All experiences like this create a 
greater appreciation of value, a broader 
outlook. 

Now' that I have begun to think in 
these terms I see that even the phase of 
a minister’s life w'hich seems hardest has 
its brighter side. I’m glad now that 1 
have not lived in one town all mv life, 
bounded by the narrow, limited, span of 
one community. Instead I have lived in 
numbers of tow ns and seen the forces at 
w’ork in all of them. As a result I can 
judge people, forces, and things from a 
much broader viewpoint. 

The minister’s family comes to know 
human nature in a way that few other 
people, even though they come in contact 
with a large number of persons, can know' 
them; for it is to the pastor’s home that 
people come with those intimate confi- 
dences that the world cannot know. 

Then there is always the humorous side 
and the happy view' of life that the 
pas tor’s family sees much of. 

Weddings, of course, come on the hap- 
py side. 1 he bride is always timid. The 
bridegroom is always white and shaky, 
and the hardest time in the world for 
anyone present to think of anything to 
say is just before the ceremony w'hen the 
couple is waiting for an aunt or cousin to 
arrive. 

The fees, when there are any, are 
sometimes quite unusual. There was the 
country boy w ho paid the minister w'ith a 
dozen June apples and a silver quarter. 
1 hen there was the old farmer who 
brought meat and said, 44 1 had to git 


rid o’ it somehow. The weather turned 
warm on me and I knew hit was liable 
to spile!’’ 

One of the most interesting things to 
notice are the invariable types of people 
in every place. 

There is a certain type of old maid 
or widow with slick oily hair screwed 
upon her head and a sharp nose who 
makes her call to the preacher’s wife 
within a week after her arrival in order 
to pour all the town scandal, true and 
fancied, in her ear, and incidentally to 
notice how she’s keeping the parsonage 
and report it to the members of the 
Missionary Society confidentially. 

Always there are the chronic Explain- 
ers, Complainers, and Restrainers. The 
Explainers always “would have but — ”. 
The Complainers fuss if they aren’t vis- 
ited and consoled every time their child 
stumps it toe. The Restrainers are never 
in favor of anything, w hether it is a new 
carpet for the church or entertaining the 
district conference. 

'Thank goodness, there are always some 
saints too. What would preachers do 
without those really good people whom 
the w'orld sometimes forgets but whom 
it couldn’t move along without? 

I’ve also seen the other side — the heart- 
breaking side of humanity. I’ve stood at 
the door and talked to a mother with 
four small children, in tattered, soaking- 
wet, rags who had no place to eat or 
sleep and w ho had been hitch-hiking for 
three weeks. I’ve watched the faces of 
those little children light up as they 
donned the dry garments my mother 
brought and I’ve seen the thankful look 
in their mother’s eye as she watched the 
glow come into their cheeks as they 
warmed before the fire. 

During the depression, when in some 
towns pastors were distributors of Red 
Cross flour, I have sat on the porch and 
given orders for flour to hundreds of men 
with families w ho w ere desperate because 
there was little coffee and no meat at 
home. I’ve watched the humiliation on 
the faces of some, the rebellious set of the 
jaws of those who rebelled against the 
injustice of such a system, the piteous 
helplessness of the majority who had 
learned the futility of rebellion. 

I’ve answered the telephone and heard 
a hysterical voice asking my Daddy to 
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come to a home where a boy had mur- 
dered his brother. 

I’ve led anxious-faced business men to 
my Daddy’s office and seen them come 
out with something better than anxiety 
on their faces. 

I’ve made flower wreaths to go on a 
home-made wooden casket of a farm- 
woman, mother of ten, at whose funeral 
my Daddy had to help dig the grave as 
well as perform the ceremony. 

Frantic fathers and mothers, half- 


crazed dope fiends, worried husbands, 
criminals, little children with their prob- 
lems, all come to the minister to find the 
way out. 

The scene moves on and on. 1 have 
given only a small cross-section of the 
broad view one gets in the house of a 
minister. In other professions one may 
learn the intimate side of one or two 
phases of humanity, hut the pastor’s scope 
is greater than that. It is as wide as 
humanity itself. 


Now, as I look back over the years and 
take them all molded together, what a 
small price a little disappointment and a 
few disadvantages seems to be in exchange 
for this wonderful experience! 

Yes, I’m glad — truly glad that I’m a 
preacher’s daughter. For to the minister’s 
home come the smiles, tears, heartaches, 
and joys of this thing we call life. It is 
there that one feels the pulse of the 
world. From there one sees the hand of 
God playing upon the heartstrings of hu- 
manity. 


Blind Man’s Spring 

Maeterlinck in his Pelleas and Melisande irives a beautiful tragedy of unfulfilled love between a wife and the 
brother of her husband. One day while with her lover. Melisande carelessly drops her wedding ring into the 
fountain. Because of this loss. Goland. the husband, discovers the affair and kills his brother. Melisande dies 

soon after. 

Because of the beauty of this innocent love, a legend has sprung up around that lovely fountain and thousands 
come each year to visit the place. Blind Man’s Spring is the monologue of n poetic guide filled with fanciful 
imaginings such as that, at the stroke of twelve, one may see the ring reflecting the sun’s rays. In truth none 
ever see it. for following the instructions of the guide, their eyes are blinded by the brightness of the sun. F. T. 


'Tivas here she stood in gray twilight 
With Pel leas and Geneive 
And watched her ship put out to sea . 
Those great white sails which brought 
her here 

She glimpsed , then lost them in the mist . 
The sea so sullen, calm, turned wild , 
Dashed rough and angry on the shore. 
A sudden cold chilled each of them 
And night with hasty strides came on. 
Silent , disconsolate, they turned 
And wove their way along the steep dark 
road. 

Although no word was said, we know 
What wild despair reigned in their 
hearts. 

But with the morn a new hope came. 

You buy your tickets at the gate. 

But hurry , lest we be too late. 

'Tis only at high noon that one 
Can see the dazzling ring reflect the sun. 
All ready nowf Then ice 1 1 go in. 

It's always very sultry here. 

Not even in the shade of trees 
Can one escape the intense heat. 

The heavy scent of flowers and 
The hum of working bees, today 
Is like that day so long ago 
When those two fated lovers came 
To sit beside the fountain near the wall. 
Do you remember well the tale , — 


Ilow Melisande ne'er had been 
Into this lovely place before f 
She felt the same as you no doubt, 

That spirits breathed this fragrant air. 
Its beauty seemed to capture her 
And hold her fate within its power. 

Ah, yes, she too remarked how still ; 
How wonderful the silence is, 

And sitting on the basin's edge 
Looked deep into the Blind Man s 
Spring ". 

The water seems to sleep, so quiet it is. 
This placid beauty marks a place 
II here hundreds of romantic souls 
Are wont to travel far to see. 

That linden tree in front of you 
Obscures the sun from this one spot. 
You feel how cool it is right here / 
'Tivas on the marble of this side 
She lay with lovely arms outstretched. 
And tried, but all in vain, to dip 
Her finger tips into the sparkling pool. 
She could not reach it; But her hair 
Reflecting glints of sunlight fell 
Like shredded gold along the edge 
And slipped into the water. 

Look closely now, one almost sees 
Those soft white arms reflected there. 
And mirrored in the surface too 
Are specks of gold. 

'Tis near the time 

IP hen playfully she tossed the ring. 

That fated ring, her wedding ring. 
Which Goland gave and valued so, 


High in the air and watched it fall 
Unharmed into her sure small hands. 

But Pelleas feared it might be lost 
And begged her not to cast it so. 

High up it went into the sky ; 

A circle small against the blue 
It seemed to burn beneath the sun. 
Hole beautiful it must have been. 

I fancy now I see it, there, 

Rising, as if on wings, dancing 
Amid the beams of pure sunlight. 

Note dozen it falls trailing behind 
The mere hint of a shadow — 

Look note, quick, let your eyes follow 
The sun until it's high above. 

Directly o'er the pool — Now down! 
Oh. did you see it, near the edge f 
Its brilliant splendor as it caught 
The sun's bright rays. It blinded you? 
Ah, ic hat a pity that is note. 

But so it teas with her that day. 

The maid so exquisite and fair. 

Her clear young eyes were blinded too. 
And so you're here in hopes to see 
What hers could not, though search they 
did . 

I guess ' tis only those whose hearts are 
full 

Of pure young love who ever see the 
ring. 

— Frances Townsend 
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